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ABSTRACT 



"Education in the Twenty First Century" was the 
theme ot this fiist Annual Meeting of the European Home Study Council 
(EHSC) , which was preceded by a congress on October 28, 1968. This 
theme reflects the thoughts of the EHSC as to the future direction of 
home stedy if increasing demands for education are to be met. The 
speeches are preceded oy "An Introduction to the History, Objects and 
Services of the European Home Study Council Education by 
Correspondence in Europe," by Executive Director ot EHSC Einar 
Rorstadt. The speeches are: "Education for the 21st Cen tur y- -PI an ning 
Education in Order to Influence the Future," by Drs. Max Kohnstamm; 
"The Role ot Independent Study in the 21st Century," by Ot . Alvin C. 
Eurich; "The Educational Situation in the United States ot 
America — The Pole of Horae Study," by Dr- David A. LooXmiller; and 
"New Directions in Academic Studies in the Federal Republic of 
Germany," by Professor Dr. Gunther Dohmen. A listing ot the members 
of the committees of the EHSC is provided. (DB) 
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iNTRODUCTfON 



I’holographcd at ihc 
Longrcss, I he speakers 
together with ts\o 
numbers of the 
Organizing Committee and 
the tAecuti\c Direetor. 
Kroni left to right; Dr. 

Da\ id A- I oek miller, 

Afdei I J. M . dc Jong. 
Walter Sduiltz-Rahc. Dr. 
Al\ in C. f: Lirieh. Drs. 

Mav Kohn>tamm, Prof. 
f>r. Ciilnther Dohmen 
and Kinar Ror>tad. 



‘1 he falure t-asks of homo 
>tudy in fiuropo' was the 
snbj-et of a panel 
disoLi>sie>ii preside'd bs 
Kurt t^iralT, rdueatit 
Direetor of the Institut 
fur L’nternehmensfuhrung 
in I Iambi] rg (centre). 
Partieip ing in the panel 
were, left to right. Dr. 
David A. Loekinillcr, Dr>, 
Nfax K oh nsta 11(111. Pre>f. 
Dr. Gunther Dohmen 
^speakers) and Mr, C. J. 

J. Wiedhaup. Managing 
Direetor of St i eh ting 
IVIO in Amsterdam. 



On October 29tfi. l9hS, the hrst Annual Meeting of (he b'uropean Home Study Council ( E H SC) was 
held in Amsterdam Tlie meeting was preceded by a congress on October ?Sth., refle-ding the aims 
and objectives of the LfiSC, which can be summed up in the theme of the congress ‘["ducatiori in 
the Twenty Kirsl Century’. 

The congress was attended by !30 leading personalities from the home study field, representing 13 
different countries. Among the participants were represerdatives of the Dutch Ministries of Education 
and Science: Culture. Recieation and Social Wo'k: and Defence. Also icpresented was the Dutch 
accreditation commission 'Inspcctie Schriftelijk Onderwijs' (ISO). 

'Education in the Tw eiitv' First Century' w a^^ elaborated on by such prominent authiprities In the field of 
education as Professor Dr. Glinthcr I^ohmcn, of the German Institute for Coi respondcnc e Education 
at the UniversitN of Tubingen: Dr. Alvin C. Euridi, President of the Academy for Educational 
Developmen* Inc. iu New York and Chairman of the United States National Commission for the 
Unes'.'o; and Drs. Max Kolinstamm, President of the Institute foi University Studies of the ETiropean 
Community in Hrusscls. 

I'urthcrmore the educational situ ition in the Ihiited Slates was highlightened by the Executive 
Director of the National Home Study Council in inis country. Dr. David Tookmiller. 

The subject which was dealt vviih at this congress, relleets tiic thought of the KHSC about the 
direction home study has to head for in the >cais to come, in order to cope with the increasing 
demand for education on all levels. 

liecause of the present developments in the field of eonespondenee education, and the valuable 
contribution the contents of trie speeches dcliveictl at the congress can make in our thinking about 
our future, the lAccutivc Committee of llic E. HSC has decided to publish these for (he benefit of 
its member scliools and all otlier institutes and organisations concerned with this form of educa- 
tion.^ 



In order to give non members a good insight in the history and functioning of the KHSC, the 
speeches arc preceded by the introduction of tlic Executive Director Einar Rorsladt. 




1 Ihc speeches arc published in a sharlcri?J version. Sc!> of complete spt.'eLhec, in 1 nglish ;rrd I rensli. arc available 
from I he I HSC 1 ibrarv Servii.c a I ihc IxAulivc OlTkc, 






EINAR RORSTAD EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR EHSC 



an introduction to the history, objects 
and services of the europecm 
home study council 

education by correspondence in europe 





I ORTCIN-T HISTORY 



The E:HSC is an exiremely young organization. 
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In the second half of 1967 inforrridl talks took place between some leading home study institutes in 
Europe regarding the establish r ent of a European Home Study Council, more or less set up and run 
along the lines of the National Home Study Council in Washington DC, USA. 

The already mentioned talks were followed by a meeting in the Amstel E^otel in Amsterdam on 
September 8th, 1967. Discussions went on and ! accepted to lake over the responsibilities as Acting 
Executixe Director of the new organization from January 1st 1968 with the mandate to work wiih 
the nucleus of Charier Members in order to develop further. 

Thus on the paper the EH SC starred its actixities from the beginning of 1968. In reality as well. 
Because the preparations took form, the eonlact between the Charier Members were firmly established 
and the climate seemed to be favourable. The first important step forward was made on the 22nd of 
March, 1968, when the Charter Members met at Neu Jsenburg outside Frankfurt - Main, to discuss 
the fundamental and underlying prir ciplcs of the organization, the first draft of the Constitution, etc. 

This Was followed by a second and very important meeting of the Charter Members, this time in 
Zurich, Sw itzerland, on the 19th of April 1968, w hen the EH SC w as f'^rmally established according 
to Svviss Lav,, the Constitution adopted and duly signed, a preliminary Executive Comniiitee and a 
preliminary Accrediting Committee elected to hold power until the first Annual Meeting, the 
Executive Director formally appointed, etc. 

During rhe inlcrval hehicen ihe Just owntion^ci ZuricJhnjccfing cwti rhe first A>mud Meeting, a lot of 
hi:portanl uorA: has been ckmc and quite a number ofi hv me study institute^ have been accepted as 
members by the Executive Committccafier reconunendations of the Accr(<hti/}g Ccynimiftce. The EUSC 
started with nine Ciwrfer Members from five different countries. Today, we have 45 members from 18 
different countries, riz.: 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, FTance, Germany, Greece, Ireland. Italy, Monaco, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. Other applications 
arc b 'ing dealt with oy the Accrediting Committee and new applications continue to come in. 

The objects of the EH SC are: 

to promote co-operation, exchange ideas and research results between the members themsches and 
maintain contacts with educational governmental and non-governmental organizations. 

- to promote establishment of and co-opcratton with national home study councils, 

- to have a professionally run, permanent educational home study and research centre in Europe 
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To obtain iKesc goals the centra! ofTicc or headquarters of the association play an important role as 
co-ordinator and syiichroni/'cr. But il is not going to be a one-man-show. On the contrary, it is a 



■bis elTcct ue lia\'e created several standing committees. 

Some of these are cessary for pure organizational purposes as liie Accrediting Comniillcc, the 
E'inance, Budget and Audit Committee, the Conslilulional Committee, .-tc. 

Others are of v«ta! interest s\hen it comes to the realization of our programma. as for instance the 
.^Uhicvnianal /^cs/.irch (inJ Deve/opnienf Commiffce am/ the Co-operation Commit ue. 

The duties of the first one accord i. g to our By- 1 aus, are Ui iivestigate educational problems of 
particular interest to the home study field, to sur\ey the efficiency of educational methods and 
procedures in the field, to try to find new ways and means and to pi ’scr t its findings and recommen- 
dations in writing. 

The duties of the Co-operation Committee are to invcsiicate fields vslicre « more intimate co- 
operation bcl'vecri the members might be possible and of mutual interest and benefit. 

The RHSC serves all home study students. How? By encounging irnpro\emciit of all home study 
institutiom. It conslan'Iy helps both meubers and non-members to upgrade the quality of their 
sciviccs, through consultation, advice, seminars for ^^l^ious categories of employees, con\entiori5. 
exchange of ideas, research results, publications, etc, 

A lot of inrormati\e work along these lines has already been rendered to both members and non- 
nicmbcrs. It vsiil be greatly increased after ‘he first Annual Meeting which is in itself a dear token 
of our intentions, 

Kirsl and foremost it is iinporfani to bear in mind what Europe really is, Europe is composed of a 
large number of independent, soccreign stales, covciing a long range of din’erenees. EitTcrctil 
polil(ca) systems, different constitutions, dilTercnt educathmal systems, dilTcrer. economical and 
social systems and conditions, different languages, etc,, etc. Seme counuics are bMingual us for 
instance BcIgtunT \chere French as well as Flemish arc official languages. Or think of Sw itzerhuul 
with three languages: f rench, German and Italian. To put is short: In spite of all ctTorts doiie up 
till now - and it must be admitted that a lot of work has been and is being done ~ wc arc still \er> 
far from the gcial: a Europe that is nTorc united than it is now. or if you please: The United Slates 
of Europe. It must also be kept in mind that I have so far confined myself to Western Europe. In 
addition to all other complications wc ha\c an ['astern as well as a Western Europe as Europe as 
such is divided into two parts. An imisiblc, but nevertheless existing line, is drawn straight across 
Europe, the so-cafied iron curtain. 

All these ditTcrcnces consequently must effect the home study field as well as all other fields, and 
proves beyond doubt that there is - and must be - a need for a elcaring-hou'.c, a central ollkc, a 
permanent headquarters, a E’'''ope.in Monie Studs Council. 



learn in which iht best people from and among the merobers of the EH SC take an active part. To 




There arc today approximately 400 dific'ont correspondence schools in Western E^urope: some very 
big. some of considerable size, some ’nc Jiuin ized, some snjall, and a majority are very smalt indeed. 
Between some o*‘ these schools there has hot ' a certain ontact. some kind of co-cperation, N^*vcr- 
theless, it remains a sad fact that carnet be contradicted, that a let of schools have been living 
more or less m ’splendid isolation*. uiilK)u! contact with colleagues in the home sfidy held, without 
‘he possibility of seeking advire, help or guidance, without the stimulation one always finds in co* 
operation with people w^ho share th-: sainc li leresls . . . because there was nobody they knew of, no 
organizafion the> might turn to \\i!l. [heir pioblenis and requests, All this turned to the better with 
the establishment of the European lliniic Suid)' Courted. 

This is fully proved by the great many letters from all parts of Europe that have come to our office. 
The establishment of the EH SC was nailed with enlhousiasm! 

Quite a long time has passed in the history of home stud}', for instance since Sir Isaac Pitman in 1840 
started to teach shorthand by mail, In the whole world rriillions and millions of students are using 
this educational method to-day. 

J am convinced that the EH SC will play an ever-incre,^sing rote in the work for the European 
students, in friendly and loyal co 'Operation with everyone concerned, for ilfC benefit the stuuents, 
the home study inslitutes and home study in general. 



Institutes wishin^' lo apply for mcmbcfship of Ihc EftSC can do so ihrough the applica'fon forni in the Kick of this 
bo- Vici. 
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DRS. MAX KOHNSTAMM, PRESIDENT OF' THE INSTITUTE FOR 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY IN BRUSSEL 



educaticn for the 21st century 
planning education in order 
to influence the future 



The 'try title of this essay indicates a choice, a conviction: planning in order to influence the future. 
The title postula: .*s that we can influence the future - that history is negotiable. This \ cry fundamental 
vonception - largely shared in our Western world - happens to be my profound conviction - but it is 
a conception resting on conviction, not on scientific truths. It is a conception very fundamental for 
education, because it posits human freedom, and with that freedom, human responsibility for the 
pp.scnt and for the future. Adopting this viewpoint certainly does not imply the idea that Man is 
entirely free. Most oi us will k»ok on Man as a mixture of freedom and destiny; ho\ve\ er, as long as 
we maintain that there is an 'jlemenl of freedom in Man we will think of the future as negotiable, as 
falling, at least partly, witnin our human responsibilii.y, within the responsibility of each of us, 
therefore making education a very serious business indeed. 

\z it possible to point to a gene^'a! characteristic of the future and to some major challenges that the 
future is likely to held in store fer us? If so. it is with these challenges that education must come to 
grips in order that we may have a chance to influence the future the way we desire. If we believe 
in human freedom, if we believe that the figure negotiable, we ha\ e no choice but to try to discover 
characteristics and challenges so that we may orient our education accordingly. Let us therefore 
try to do so. Our future, might well have one main characteristic and contain at least three major 
challenges. The main characteristic might well be continuing rapid change, Maybe, even probably, 
some day the world will come to a new stale of relative stability. But this seems not to be for 
tomorrow', n<^r e\en for the beginning of the next century, Rapid change, change even more rapid 
ihan we have known during the last few decades, will deeply influence our li\es - change in our 
material, as well as in our social and spiritual surroundings. 

Of course, there has always been change, and complaints about changing e\erything for the worse 
arc as old as human histoiy. Nevertheless, I think we will agree that we arc living through a quan- 
titative increase in the rapitidy and depth of change which is increasingly creating a new quality in 
our l:\ es, turning rapid change into the main characteristic of our times and of the foreseeablefuture. 

What are the main challenges that the future seems likely to hold in store for us? 1 would suggest: 
(1) the organization of peace, (2) the use of leisure, (3) the control of our constantly increasing 
control over nature. Let us look at each of these probable challenges. 

Firstly, then, the organization of peace, Toynbee mentions this challenge as Heraklcs* next labour, 
namely, the attempt to abolish the institution of war'. 

Like change, war is as old as human history. But our increased and still increasing technological 
capacities hr.\ e changed the character of war. Nuclear war - and it is hard to believe that any major 
war in the future will not become nuclear war - is no longer the continuation of diplomacy by other 
means - as Clausewitz defined war - but has tome to mean total destruction, the ultimate cata- 
strophe. We do not know history without war; in the present and the future, however, war has 
acquired the capacity to end history. To cite Toynbee once more, ‘In the days of the Hun Empire 
and the Roman Empire, human dest'nics had not yet been gathered into one basket, and so, though 
some eggs were constantly bving broken, there were always others left intact*. Today, however, 
Toynbee continues: 'A world-wide catastrophe might leave not a single egg unbroken in the solitary 
basket into which all human destinies have now been gathered'. 

Of course, wc cannot discuss the problem of war and peace here. But we can state that the task of 
organizing peace between East and West, betsveen the Northern part of our globe growing ever 
richer and the poor Southern part of it - is truly a Hcraklean task: it demands no less than 
developing worlJ-wide institutions together with a world-wide consciousness of belonging to one 
and the same world-wide community: of a consciousness of mankind forming together the crew of 
our space-ship earth, as Barbara Ward has called our world, indicating by this name the world- 
wide interdependence that bjs de\elop<d during this century. 
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Leisure, it seems to me, forms the second chalfenge of our future. Since Adam, since the beginning 
of history, man has eaten bread in the sweat of his brow. Tomorrow this will not be so any more- 
This might well be the most fundamental revolution human history has ever undergone, a revolution 
containing both a tremendous opportunity and a tremendous challenge for mankind. 

The third challenge of the future is to gain control over o ir control of nature, I Ian's challenge has 
always be to learn to control nature. Of course, it looks likely that we will ever remain bound to 
some of nature's most rigid laws - of growing old and of dying. Even now, however, nothing in our 
lives is left to nature alone. And our control over nature is likely to leap forward in the ne.xt few 
decades - to leap forward not only through the classical sciences of control over nature, such as 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, but also and specially through biology. The possibility con- 
trolling heredity is only an example of what the future is likely to hold in store, Is the increased 
power over nature that man certainly will acquire going to be used to (ireaie Huxley's 'Brave new 
world’ -- or for something else' What should it be used for? Granted that the future is negotiable - 
what kind of future do w e want, at what values are we going to set our sights? Control of heredity, 
control of the mind, most of the prophecies about the consequences of [ihese new abilities do not 
seem very encouraging. A great theologian, however, has warned us not to forget that reason is 
closer to God than nature. Among all the speculations over the use of these new powers one thing 
seems sure: our control over nature, extending in the future into influencing the human mind in 
wayj never ihouglii possible in former centuries, is going to be corsciously used. Not only to be 
or not to be - but how to be will be the question in the future. 

When vve look at the probable nature of the future: change and at the challenges it is likely to hold 
in store for us: organization of peace, use of leisure, control over our control of nature, what con- 
sequences can be drawn for our planning of education? 

The first thing whinh strikes us i., that none of these challenges involves man's capacity to produce: 
they all concern man's capacity to organize life, to give it sense and meaning. These challenges 
concern not only man's intelligence but his entire being, they involve not only Man's capabilities 
but also his values. This is what we mean when we say that the quality oflife is becoming of wiver^ 
riding importance in our Western societies. In the past a fundamental aspect of education was ihe 
teaching of a trade in one form or another, in order for enable the next generation to succeed in the 
struggle for food and shelter. Of course, good education never stopped at that. And in the future 
good education will still have to pass on the knowledge of this to the next generation, providing the 
young with the tools necessary for the continuation of our control over nature. But, more than ever 
in the past, education will have to direct its main attention to the quality of life, that is, to the 
development of the entire human being, and this always implies the development of values 

Let us now, after this general remark about the likely change of emphasis in education from 
leaching how to produce to leaching how to live, throw a rapid glance at the educational con- 
sequences to be drawn from the main characteristic of the future and from its main challenges. 

Education for a period of rapid change will have to provide man v‘'h r V oiliiy more than witn 
knowledge. Not to know, but how to *ind out will bccoinc ll.e waichworu ion, necessitating 

changes not only in the content of education, but in the v hole educaiicinal -m, forcing education 
in»o a continuous process, no longer only for young people but inJispen? to of-ul ages. 

To organize peace means to build a community. To learn how to c(,nduc‘ .: u to learn to 

be open to that which is difTcrent from ourselves will therefore have to become a rriajor objective 
of education. Certainly not a new objective! Socrates would have made nn excellent programmer of 
the kind of courses that will be needed in the future! Mowevet, Socr^.‘cs only eJucaicJ the happy 
few - the leisurely 'jcuncssedurcc' of his lime. Education for the future will need Socrates for all young 
people - both free and slaves - end even for all the adults also - not an easy bill to fit! 



Education in order to deveiop creativity* is something difTerent from education in order to hand 
down the cultural and scientific heritage from one generation to the next. DeveiOpuienl of creativity 
as a centra] task of education will necessitaie a rethinking of niany of the aspects of education as 
we have known it so far. 

Control over the control of nature demands an answer to the question*, control of nature - for whai? 
A picture of a future in which people have not learned to participate in conscious decisions con- 
cerning this question seems bleak, even terrifying. But can man become capable of knowing what 
he wants, of really choosing the qualities of life he prefers and on top of that of participating with 
his co-citizens in taking decisions concerning such matter? Today \vc cannot answer this question. 
Ffowever, one thing seenjs certain :mun will not become capable to do so by miracle - he will ha' e 
to educate himseif to this task, he will have to be helped therein by the educational system. Only 
then will he have a chance oflearning to know himself, of learning to reason with himself and with 
others. A foimidable challenge to mankind, a formidable challenge to education! 

There is quite some talk these days - and it does not seem loose talk to me of a powerful trend 
that is slowly replacing business organizations by educational establishments as the basic institutions 
of our society. 

Where, more than any others, business organizations marked industrial society, so it is said, edu- 
cational institutions more than any others will mark the post-industrial society now coming into 
existence. 

One thing in any case seems likely: the long phase of history in which the needs of production 
dominated human life and hum.jn society is - barring nuclear catastrophe - coming to an end. In 
the future, the education of the \ery young, the young, the not so young, the middle aged, tht old 
and the very old, will become the dominant factor - as dominant as producuon ever was in the past. 
We cannot know whclner education will enab'e man to deal successfully with the challenges of our 
future. What wedo know^ however, is tuat without education adapted to these challenges, wian will 
have no chance to respond adequately to the immense dangers and to the immense possibilities that 
the future is likely to hold in store for him. 

As a last \\ ord, a MOrd of corgrafulatwn to the members of the European /fome S^^tdy Coundf. You 
arc van of those mst 'xhttions w hich still so strongly mark today's business society. But you are producing 
a very ren:arkabfe product: education. As suih \oii are pari of those mstitutions whHt ore slaking out 
strong claims to be the ctominart institutions of the future. If my personal and subjective view of the 
future has anything to commend ii is that you Afembers of ihe European Home Study Council have 
awsen for yourself and for your activities the exact point cf intersection between the present and the 
future. That seems to me a very : ise choice indeed. Because uc will not master our future by violent 
overthrow of whot has served us well in the past,, hut by adapting it to the needs of the future. Educational 
institutions - both governmentCil and non-governmentaf have ttuich to learn from busi ness institutions 
in order to face the educaiimal challenges of our future successfully. The European Home Study Council 
can therefore be of real impcrtance in helping to adopt the tools of the present to the tasks of tomorrow' 
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DR. ALVIN C. EURICH, PRESIDE^NT OF' THE ACADEMY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT INC. IN NEW YORK AND CHAIRMAN 
OF I HE UNITED STATEb NATIONAL COMMISSION EOR THE UNESCO 



the role of independent study 
in the 21st century 




Dr. AKin C. Lurich 



/ am pleased (o he you today on sudi on auspicious occasion: t/jc first annual meeting of a neu 
organization which promises fc do much to expand educationa! opportunities, 

Afy entire professional life has maoe me most sympathetic to who* you are trying to do. 

During more than a decade at the Ford Foundation my associates and I sought out and encouraged 
as many projects as we could find that weie desoted to putting mor’C of his education in tlic hands 
of the student himself. At the Academy for Educational Development sve are stressing the impor- 
tance of independent study, Right now s>e are publishing a new paper by Arnold Tounbee, which 
concludes as follows: 

The miUative (in learning) should be transferred to the student at the earliest practicublc stage, and 
this stage should be reached well before the end of the phase of secondary education . . . Acti\'e self- 
education - with as much help from consuiionts (these need not be professionals) os may be wanted - 
should continue into the postretiremenr final chapter of life. A life-long course of mental self-educarian 
will lengihe i the expectation of effective mental life., because it will prevent the mental arteries from 
hardening. 

Throughout the w orld, the problems of education loom so ominously that it is clear the old methods 
will no longer w'ork. We must go beyond providing more of the same; wc must try radically new 
ideas and bold new approaches. The deniann is clear everywhere in the world. In America, where 
the public schools in many cities, and the colleges and universities also, are literally under siege by 
student and parents demanding better education an-il educaticn which is more relevant to »hcir needs. 
In Europe, where an education gap certainly exists, In the UI.J^^developed countries, where the basic 
educational structure remains to be built. 

In each case., u'e need fresh answers to these old problems. / believe firmly that home siudy otw of 
the most potent and relevant ideas in the world of education today: not a new to^d, to be sure, hut one 
that has never been used to Us capacity, and therefore one which is redolent with promise far thejutiire. 
And I believe that you working in tins area have an unprecedented opportunity to not only 'Mend your 
OH7I services in important ways, but to pioneer sonje promising t)icthods for all of education. 

Independent study is still in the innovative stage in the United States compared to what 1 believe 
it should and will be. Increasingly, however, our educational institutions are e,\pcrimenting with it. 
A number of nationwide programs have encouraged this. 

American colleges and universities, especially the landgrant universities, set up initially to encourage 
teaching, service, and research in agriculture and mechanical arts, have encouraged independent 
study through the use of county or field agents in extension w ork Some of our outstanding colleges 
have encouraged independent study through honors programs' or tutorial arrangements. 

One cf the most elTcctivc programs isn't in a college or university, though. It is administered by the 
Ajnerican military departments, through more than 30 correspondence school centers These centers 
olTer over 2000 courses and enroll nearly a million students scattered all around the globe, ii is 
highly significant to me that institutions outside of the formal public education system so often take 
the lead in developing new and uettcr methods of instruction. 

As noted earlier, American educators are beginning to think in terms of using more advanced 
technologies to achieve the same purpose. For example, F~esidcnt Hugh F'. McKean of Rollins 
College in Florida, recently proposed the establishment of a Florida radio-television university whoch 
could grant degrees to students studying at home. On this England may be ahead of vis. A University 
at Large has been planned which would offer a full college program over television. 

So there are many way* in which the student can learn - in lectures, from nxdion pictures, radio and 
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television presentations, from audio tapes or records, from books or discussions with his peers, alone 
or in sntall groups, '^here arc many media of communication which can enrich students’ education, 
many ways in which »he faculty's knowledge and wisdom can be placed at the students disposal, 
many oppertunities for tailoring each youngsters program to his individual needs and aspirations. 
The continued growth of programs of this character, the increased attention they are currently 
receiving, and the experience with exam programs call for additional and even more iiioovative 
demonstrations that education of quality can be provided by independent study. New approaches 
to the examining process will help insure that high standards can he effectively maintained. 

While the justification for a program of home or independent study is primarily the service it may 
render to those who enroll, a value, I believe, is to be found in the experimentation which 

provides new' approaches to the task of higher education. The need for innovation in education is a 
note constantly sounded, out change in colleges and universities is limited by the complexity of ihe 
larger and more influential institutions, and by the force of organi 2 cd traditional structures- There 
is a need to demonstrate, outside the established c“der, the broad usefulness of independent study, 
and the feasibility of mr’ntaining quality throug unconventional methods. It rriay well be that 
clarity of ccucational aim tind function will be gained through the very simplification of the educatio- 
nal process, And from the standpoint of the rising cost of resident instruction to society and to 
the individual - alterna\:/es must be developed. 

Here is n /fcrc I believe all iv/m ore in the home study field w ill he making their greoiesi contrlburion 
as M e begin w create an educational process in our societies w hich is adequate to the challenge of the 
2Ist century. As independent operators ice have a unique oppi^*‘funity to he leaders in moiiraiifg people 
to learn. 

Schools, colleges, and universities in all our societies arc notoriously resistant to change. They go 
on from year to year, decade to decade, century to century, using the same methods. A secondary 
school or university classroom today is hardly different in instructional procedures from a class- 
room 10 years ago - or even 100 years ago! The chief means of transmitting information from the 
teacher to the student is still the teacher’s larynx. This, in part, is what students arc now rebelling 
against. 

But we have found, and w ill continue to find, approaches to learning. IIV ^an seek change and 
inno\’ation designed to s*>t up more effective learning situathns without haing to overcome the re- 
sistances built into .educational bureaucracies. We can be more swiftly, direcily\ and fully responsive 
to the real needs of your students ~ in many cases more so than a university department or c secondary 
school. 

Let me turn more directly to my theme for today: toward independent study in (he .".'Ist century- 
The first major breakthrough - but only as an intermediate step - from regular correspondence 
courses by mail will be the extensive use of tape ind cassttes. Just before coming to this meeting I 
was shown a small recorder and player that one can carry around in his pocket. The caselles can be 
mailed back and forth so easily that they will gradually supplement and perhaps in some cases even 
replace the written exchange between the student and his correspondent ii.structor. 

Lessons and illustrations of problems and solutions will be recoidcd cn ’apes. The student will work 
on the lessons and again supplement the written response by talking and raising questions with the 
instructor In this way the student and instructor will carry on a dialogue throughout the course. 
The next stage will involve the use of visual audio equipment. These may be ptlachnienls to rr 'ular 
television sex, or separate instruments In either case the lessons would be recorded on tape and 
again mailed back and .I'^rth bct\vccn the instructor and the student. This will pre imple oppor- 
tunity to present visually and in color many of the points made in the instruct . The dialogue 
between the student and the instructor could be t\Cn more diicct and ariinatcd. 

Supplementing these devices for more immediate contact with the instructor will be the new facstmi’ 



transmission system over ordinary telephone linei). Such transmission has long been used by news- 
papers, maga?ines, and wire services. Gradually the costs have been greatly reduced thus making 
possible in the foreseeaole future immediate conimunicalion with his instructor as the student en- 
counters special difii^.u!ties. Mail by phone is bound to play an increasing role in correspondence or 
home study courses. But the ultimate for home study in the 21st century will be one master medium 
which will encompass all the media of instruetton. That master medium is the compulor. 

Robert W. SarholT, President of the Radio Corporation of America (RCA), recently projected the 
educational future of the coinputor. He said; 

/ believe ihat before the end of the J970's, the everydo'y use of (he compuior in the Afnerican home u lfl 
become commonplace. Through a heme terminal, the household will be linked with a computerized 
central injormation utility, providing n mwlfitiide of personal, business, and educational ser\ ices on a 
timesharing basis . . . Ue must begin to think of it as a device for widespread persona! use, comparable 
ultimately to the telephone. 

Whether or not \\c bdie^e that such de^elopmcnls uili come in a mere decade, they are clearly part 
of our long-range future. 

We are just beginning to see the potential of the compulor for independent study. The invention of 
writing, the printing press vilh the production of books and journals, libraries, laboratories, studios, 
motion pictures, phonographs, telephones, tape recorders, radios, programmed learnitig or teaching 
machines, and television are gradually being merged with the computor into a single system for 
learning. We are now being forced to rethink the whole process of leaching and learning, Never 
before has man had available sucii an aid for learning. 

Sophisticated learning terminals will be available in homes as commonly as telephones, radios and 
televisions today. Each terminal will include an instrument with a keyboard that looks like an 
electric typewriter with a telephone. It will also include a screen, for visual display, with sound, of 
anything from a printed page to a programmed lesson to a motion picture of a Shakespeare play or 
an amoeba reproducing. The student will be able to dial a number for a lesson, problem, or the 
information he needs to complete a lesson. The response will be typed (just as airline or hotel reser- 
vations are today) or displayed immediately. The student will therefore be able to carry on a con- 
tinuous dialogue with the compulor as he never was able to do m home study courses or even in a 
classroom. Furthermore, the computor will be able to provide accurate information immediately 
which the lessons or instructors did not always have available. 

With this continuous dialogue the student in home study will oc guided through a course with a 
patience, thoroughness, and constant attentiveness which is quitt bieyond the capacity of even (he 
most talented lesson planner or instructor. 

The possibilities of computerized learning are limitless. For example, through simulation the student 
will be able to set up a model of a real situation. He will then be able to work out experiments on 
the model that are not possible now in school or college laboratories. He might, for illustrative pur- 
poses, simulate a major earthquake disaster ai.J then try out various ways of dealing with it. Or he 
might simulate a social problem, such as population growth, and try out various ways of coping 
with h through housing, transportation, and communications. Thus with computers the student 
will be able to deal with the whole range of problems from the simplest to the most complex. He also 
will be able readily and quickly to check his answers. 

Instruction in every type of course - art, photography, w riting, accounting, languages, etc. - will all 
become more developed and vital The student will be more highly motivated to learn by himself 
which is the only significant ard meaningful learning, since c' erytlrng a Siudcnt learns he tnusl learn 
for himself. No one can learn for him. All a teacher or lessons can possiblv do is stimulate the 
student \o learn or clarify the leurring process. 

The future with such new tools for learning has never been more auspicious for those of us dedicated 
to extending educational opportunities through home study. The need is deep and urgent, the 
technical means are p.vailalle or rapidly being developed. The years ahead should be thrilling for 
everyone in this exciting and crucial aspect of world education 
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/ cm grateful for the privilege of participating in the first Annual Confereace of the European Home 
Study Council^ niuch is being held in the historic city of Amsterdam, f bring cordial greetings from 
our F esident, Warren B. Smith of the CrowelbCoUier and Macmillan Home Study ITivision, the 
Trustees and the Members of the National Home Study Council. We haee ^n}tched the organization 
ami growth of your group with keen interest and know it will have an impact in the severalcountries 
of Europe in advancing quality education and in protecting the public. Your disfinghuished Executive 
Director, Einar Rorstad, spoke at our 42nd Annua! Conference last spring in Miami, Florida, and it 
is a pleasure to see him again and to wish all of you success in your constructive work. 

In Ihe Ur^ed Stales, in olher parts o; the ssorld, education is in ferrrjt.nt. Home Study, often 
called Correspondence Educalion hut seldom postal tuition, has avoided the pV sical confrontations 
and disorders which have troubled so many resident universities, Correspondence schools and home 
study divisions of corporations have moved forvard with new courses, new techniques of instruction 
and vastly increased enrollments. The flexible and economical medium of instruction, generally 
free-enterprise, has been relevant to ine needs of society from its earliest days. 

National Home Study Cojiril-schools, government agencies, and industry schools offer a wider 
variety of courses with greater vocational emphasis. Subjects in virtually all fields are available and 
they run from accounting, agriculture and art to shorthand, upholstering and writing. Many subjects 
are offered which are not generally available through resident schools such as camr a repair, 
flo.I .lry, gemology and locksmilhing. Standard elementary, high school, and university courses are 
given, and there are special programs for teacher certification and professional gmups. Courses in 
auto mechanics, business, data processing, electronics, engineering, hotel-motel ni.inagemenl, interior 
decoration, languages, medical office practices, real estate, photography and writing are popular. 
Generally speaking, if there is need for a course and it is not offered, it will be prepared. 

The flexibility, v; riety and economy of home study makes it attractive :o persons from age seven 
to past seventy. American home study schools have programs for elomcn ary school children and 
senior citizens. There are special programs for the blind, deaf, and persons otherwise handicapped. 
Most of the students, however, would be classified as business and ir.duslrail wo-'kers, military 
personnel, and those with avocational interests. Increasingly, professional groups are purchasing or 
olfcring correspondence courses for tbeir members. 

Instruction may be by correspondence or a combination of home study, terminal laboratory work, 
and resident seminars. Some of our public schools and many industrial firms are using a mixed form 
of home study and class instruction called supervised home study. The inslriction may include 
printed lessons, programmed learning materials, sound records i ^apes, slides, films, teaching 
machines and computers. Some institutions utilize radio and televisi*. and many are making wide 
use of the telephone. Courses often include kits of tools or instruments and materails to be processed. 
Courses in braille a id on sound tapes are available for the visually handicapped. Many schools offer 
counseling and placement services, of the expense involved the vast majority of the corres- 

pondence work in the United States is still conducted via conventional printed lesson materials, texts 
and examinations can ied by post. 

If at times some of us concerned with correspondence educalion stress its merits, be assured thi’t we 
also value the best in conventional educalion. Both have strengths and weaknesses and there is 
enough unfir‘*hcd business to keep all educators working around the clock. There are some myths 
associated with education, however, to which we lake strenuous exception'. 




1 That age makes a subject valuable and respectable 

2 That learning only takes place in a classroom in the presence of a rcacher 

3 Ghat learnirg can only take place during certain months of the ycar.s and in the davtinic 

4 That only traditional academic subjects have cultural values 

5 Thai convcrdional resident education is available to all who desire and need it 

6 T hat the quality of educalioi. is based entirely on the funds expended 

7 fhat conformity is always a virtue and that innovations are evil 

8 That accreditation is an end in itself and that it solves all problems 
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9 That non-profit institutions are without fault anrj itiat free enterprise school? are inherently bad 
10 That persons cannot effectively learn by correspondence and independent study 

Possibly these myths do not obtain in Europe, but let us proceed to a discussion of Americrn home 
study schools and accreditation. 

Private correspondence schools in the United Stales are generally incorpo.ated in the states where 
they are located. About thirty of the fifty states have legislation regulatiiig proprietary schools and 
tneir agents. Many home study schools operate entirely by direct mail without field representatives, 
but most of the larger schools have representatives. The Federal Government regulates ad\ertising 
through the Federal Trade Commission, and the Post Office Department is vigilant to prevent the 
fraudulent use of the mails. The Veterans' Adniinislration, c'^ncerned with the education of present 
and former military personnel through the so-called GI Bill, works through the several state de- 
partments of education. Insured tuitioii loans for home study students are processed unoer regula- 
tions issued by the US Office of Education, 

The new GJ Bill is composed of two Acts, the Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 and the 
Veterans Pension and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967, which provide educational assistance 
to veterans and servicemen who want to cordinue their education through home study. Under the 
GI Bill one month s educational assistance can be provided for each calendar month during which 
an individual w as on acTne duly after January 31, up to a maximum of 36 months. A student 
taking a correspondence course, however, is charged for only one-fourth of the time he actually 
spends on a course. Therefore, a student would be charged one month’s entitlement for each four 
months he spends on a course. The monetary allowance for a correspondence course is based or- the 
cost of tuition and fees, prorated according to the number of lessons com; \ted by the student and 
processed by the school. 

The latest Veterans' Administration statistics, compiled in A; ril 1968, show that 1066.000 appli- 
cations for assistance under the GI Bill have been processed, and 775.400 of these entered training. 
Of this number 23.7 percent were correspondence students. 

Failing to have a central ministry of education responsible for all types of schools, edv jiional 
institutions in the United States have evoked voluntary accrediting and membership a-s^ociations 
which carry the s'irtual force of law. There are associations for non-profit public and private secon- 
dary schools, colleges and universities: there are professional accrediting agencies for schools of 
medicine, dentistry, law', theology', teacher training and the like: and there is the voluntary accrediting 
commission for proprietary and non-profit correspondence schools such as the members of the 
Na»ional Home Study Council. Also the private resident business schools and the private resident 
trade, technical and vocational schools have their accrediting agencies. All of these groups at the 
college and university level are co-ordinated by the National Commission on Accrediting and cfTorts 
are under way to enable the NCA to include all accrediting groups in its membership. 

The National Home Study Council grew out of a study sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, and 
it received the active support of the National Better Business Bureau. It was incorporated in 1926 as 
a non«profit association under the laws of the District of Columbia, for many >ears it operated as 
a trade association to advance home study through high educational and ethical business standards. 
In the mid-1950's, the NHSC established an independent acciediting commission and adopted 
standards similar to those of the other accrediting agencies. The accrediting procedures are thorough 
- and require on-site inspections and a review' of all course materials and examinations by subject 
specialists. Today the NHSC consists of 106 accredited schools offering some 600 courses to more 
than 1.500.000 students. H is a service agency for member schools» and it is supported entiicly by the 
dues and fees. I» issues a monthly newsletter and conducts workshops and an annual conference. 
The Council's most important function is its general sponsorship of the separate accrediting program 
with all of its ramifications. 

The NHSC Accrediting Con>mission« publishes standards, conducts investigations, and issues an 
annual directory of accredited schools. 

It is recognized by the US Omce of Education as the national accrediting agency in the private 
correspondence school field. Aside from prestige and council seiviccs, accreditation is of great value 



to schools and their students in conn . 'tioti with Gl and insured loan benefits, Also, acciedited 
schools are exempt from laws regulatijig private schools and their representafr es in several stale",. 
To become accredited a school must make a detailed study of its organizatio i . ud operations, open 
its door to a ihrorough inspection by an ou.side committee, submit its instructional materials for a 
review by subject specialists, and provide information on its relations with public regulatory 
agencies, Once accredited, a school must submit annual reports to the Commission and be completely 
re-e,\amined every five yeai:. 

Accreditation assures students and the public generally that a school has a competent faculty, that 
it offers educativ>nally sound and up-to-da:e courses, that it carefully screens students prior to 
admission, ihat it provides satisfactory educational services, that it has demonstrated ample student 
iiucces and salistaction, that it advertises truthfully, that iis ,uition charges are reasonable, and that 
it is financially able to deliver high quality educational service. 1 he N H SC Commission meets twice 
each year and about eight tc ten new schools are approved annually. During the past five years 
the Commission has dropped six schools for various reasons. The Conimisr'on does not examine or 
approve schools of religion or those with exotic offerings. It defines a correspondence school as one 
having organized lessons on a sequential basis v 'iih required examinations. There must be a Teed- 
back' or exchange between the student and the school. 

According to the annual NH SC Survey, some five million Americans are taking home study courses. 
The largest number, about 2.5 million are active and reserve military personnel enrolled with the 
US Armed Forces Institute and other Federal correspondence schools such as those for the Navy 
and Air Force. Next in order come the N HSC’ schools, the colleges and universities, and the mis- 
cellaneous groups including specialized industri I and religious programs. NHSC schools range in 
size from 300 to more than 100.000 active students annually. Costs vary according to the nature and 
length of the course and the texts and supplies fuinished. Three of our schools make no charge for 
their courses, being supported b> private gifts. 

Up until about 1960, most correspondence schools in the United States were small and privately 
owned. Today the corporate form of organiza ion prevail and increasingly schools are becoming 
pm is o.^ business conglomerates. For example, :he Radio Corporatro: of America, the Ford-Philco 
corporation. International Telephone and Telegraph, Crowell-Collier and Macmillan, Mr. Graw- 
Hi!i, Bell and Howell, the International Textbaok Company, Career Academy, National Systems 
Corporation, and other similar groupsown corre:;pondence schools. Several are listed on the Stock Ex- 
changes. Most of our schools enroll n''^ionals of other countries, some have schools in foreign con ntries. 
Tide and lime favor quality home study schools. For many reasons the colleges and universities are 
in trouble, and they cannot begin to meet all cf the needs of modern society. We have explosions 
of knowledge and populations, a limited supply of qualified teachers, and a demand for continuing 
education in most fields at virtually all levels. Inc uslrial nations must keep up and developing nations 
must catch up. Modern science and technology daily render older courses Oiid methods obsolete. 
Correspondence education is one proven meth(*d which can directly and as a supplement help in- 
dividual anci agencies maintain efficiency and roach their highest potential. 

Within a few years, I predict that private correspondence schools * i the United States will offer 
standard baccalaureate degrees based on comprehensive courses with examinations validated by 
national testing services. Already some of our members offer college-level courses, the testing and 
validation being performed by .he College Entrance Examination Board and the College Proficiency 
Examination Program of the State of New York. For the future, what a poison knows and can and 
will do in a djnamic society will be more imporiant than the place where he studied, earned credits 
and served lime. The age of electronics and satellites is here, and while it may be some time before 
we are talking with men on Mars, we shall soon share educational and cultural programs between 
rations in the manner that news events of today are presented on television as they hap.>en. 
Accordingly, we must and will grow from the home stud) of the past and present to a realization 
of the unlimited opportunities Tor educational service which arc ours in co-operation with others. 
Your members and ours will strive for an educated and trained citizenry-men and vvomcn who ran 
earn a living, live with themselves, and hopefully lelp to assure a world wherein they and all mankind 
may dwell in peace. 
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Our InstiUMes of Higlicr Education are o\ercrr wded, o\erburdcned and loo many demands are made 
upon them. They are very often no longer in a position (particularly in the more widely-taught 
subjects) to direct the students towards a systematic, scientific system of work. Many students arc 
no longci drawn into the rhythm of questioning and enquiry, and of critical and methodical work. 
Consequently the emphasis in studies shifts towards a one-sided listening and memcfizing process 
at the expense of individual, logical investigation of relevant issues and of the liaison of ideas. 

The constantly increasing number of students is a significant reason for the increasitig difficulty in 
providing the necessary direction and supervision of the students s individual work, 

Matters are made even worse by the disparity between (he acad^^mic nature of the subject matter and 
its practical application, As a result the students need some secondary motivation for any enthusiasm 
for their work to h aroused in them. 

Teachers in these Institutes of Higher F-diication have so many demands made upon them bv their 
teaching-duties that they no longer have the necessary time and energy to supervise the individual 
w jrk of larger numbers of students. This should give particular cause I'or concern. The 'Synthesis ot 
Research and Teaching' (Hie Einheli von Forschung und Lchre) should, in fact, make it possible for 
the students themselves to be brought so far as to vvork in a way in which they examine things in a 
critical light and gel to the very root of the problem on hand. 

The situation which has been described here in only very rough outlines inevitably raises the question : 
Is it at all justifiable that in our Institutes of Higher Education year after year hundreds of lecturers 
repeatedly prepare and hold (comparatively similar) lectures and that thousands of students in over- 
crowded lecture-theatres try to write down whal they hear (in a more or less incompfetc form) and 
learn it pariotfashion. Would it not be considerably more sensible if a number of teachers of a 
particular subject, qualified in their ow n field and in the method of teaching it, were to come together 
and were to compile as a substitute for single lectures study guides and sludy-rr aterials, which would 
make it possible for all the students of tl:at one particular fie’J of study to work out for themselves 
what is otherwise taught to them 'ex cathedrn', with a personal emphasis as the 'opinion' of the 
individual lecturer.^ 

ThiS^ conskkraliotis lead to the following^ coaelusio^t: nr need systematkoUy constructed courses of 
home study through which the student's indixidua! work, winch up till now has been dealt with in a 
more or less, haphazard way during the fixe months of vacations, can first of oU be directed more sysre- 
moficol/}\ in other words^ made more effective and secondly^ he set up on a more impartial, critical basis. 
Because prixafe study is directed from a distance, hence the German wonl'bernstudium' (literally 'long- 
distance study'), the total period of study can probMy be shortaud more effccfiyely by these means 
luen by all the attempts at study-reform based on the one-sided 'number-of-imivcrsity-semesters' idea. 
As I see it appro.ximafely iwo-tiurd of all the lectures held at the present time in Universities and 
Institutes of Higher Education (and approximately a quarter of all larger classes or inforn ation- 
suninars) could he replaced by a systematically constructed, impartial home-study course unich can 
be used everywhere. Tin:., university trackers could to a great extent be relieved of their more or less 
ro uine teaching duties, so that they would he free to concenttate more on the tea! study periods with 
the students. 

At present it is stil very difikult in the E'ederal Republic to promote the development of and gain 
recognition for such home-studv courses. However, a more positive attitude in the F ederal Republic 
is beginning to make itself felt m a one area: for the necessary further education of academic' in 
the sense of 'education permanente' the inclusion of home-study is beginning to be seriously con- 
sidered, above all because no-one can sec any other posstoility of obtaining the necessary contact 
with the Institutes of Higher Education which refresher-courses ofifer to the professional academic. 
On the basis of this whole situation, the newly-founded Deutsches Institut fur Eernstudien has con- 
centrated in the first instaricc on developing home study courses in the realnv of further or direct 
study, in order to gain the recessary experience in the process, which will then put us in a position 
- as soon as the German Institutes of Fligher Education are ready for it - to introduce home study 
as a means of relief in the realm of undergraduate study. 
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The Deutsches Institut fLir Fernstudien {UiC German Institute for ’home studies') is an Institute con- 
nected to the University of Tubingen. It is supported by a special endowment from the civil authori- 
ties, the foundation having the rtamc of 'Deutsches Institui fur Fernstudien'. 

The Deutsches Institut (German Institute) has the assignment of investigating the possibilities of an 
acadenic course of study w hich makes it unnecessary for students to attend contiguously at Institutes 
of Higher Education, an 1 to set up a model for this. 

At this time study material is being developed and tested for a course of study for the advanced 
training of teachers (Postgrads) in the following subjects: English, Mathematics, Biology, Education, 
Social Sciences (that is; Politics, Sociology, Political Economics and Law), Religious Instruction, 
Chemistry, Physics and Work Studies (that is: an inlrocuclion into the contemporary world of work 
and Technology). It :onsi.'" of instructions and aids to s^udy which 

are sent to the individual's horriC for his own study, and 

are used in the (obligatory) Seminar courses and the (voluntary) local work groups made up by the 
'home study' pa'*’*cipanls. 

The study material for the individual study at home consist primarily of guides to study p»-esented 
in written form, tapes, illustrations Over and abo^’e this, sound films and video-tapes for the 
seminar courses and work groups are under consideration. 

All study material should have the most impartial possible form reached if at all possible by the 
teamwork of various lecturers in such a way that the personal opinion of a particular teacher shall not 
intrude. An assignment, correction and advisory service is a part of every course. 

After this study system has been tried out in the ."ield of the advanced training of teachers, appropriate 
training courses arc to be worked out for other professions. 



Under >hc pressure of the growing numbers of students in German Institutes of Higher Educati^ n 
there is beginning at this time the planning of a basic course of study, which, based on the same 
unified system of a more independent course running to a great extent outside the Institute of Higher 
Education, offers to the new student in the first instance an introductory course of appro.vimately 
one-year's length into his area of study. This is to be completed by him at home before he can pass 
on to a shortened course of direct study at the Institute of Higher Education. 

The so-called Fernstudien lesson - which is sent to the home study student (usually weekly or 
monthly) has the character of a study guide. That is to say, the home student receives relevant 
incentives and guidance as to what he is to work on, together with which approach he should adopt 
and aids he should make use of. 

For this it is generally necessary in the first instance to introduce the student through the Fern- 
studien lessons to the rclesant subject and its specific problems; to inform him about the vaiious 
schools and directions of research and their results; to outline the most important methods of the 
releva ill subject disciplines; and Co provide a well-founded review cf the situation and pioWcnis of 
the subject on which the home student is then to work himself. 

The home student's own i.. dividual pieces of work must be guided and made easier hy precisely 
defined work assignments, by the provision of aids, by the incorporation of controls to clicck 
correctness and coropreijcnsion, oy the creation of advisory services etc. With regards lo modern Fcrn- 
itudium, it is not simply a question of presenting ihe contents in a text book manner, and gelling 
the home students to barn it. It is more a matter of guiding the student and enabling him lo 
v oik out on his own the liaison of ideas - as far as possible with the aid of already existing work 
facilities, 
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Praclically speaking, it seems that the home student is confronted with problems and obstacles 
which he must face, and that he must be pro\ided with information, aids, incentives, a smal) collection 
of booVs, in some oases also illustration, tapes,' slides, experimentation equipment etc, that is to say 
study materials in tue broadest sense of the word. From these tlie student can reach his own con- 
elusions which will enable him to overcome the obstacles to and dilTiciiKics in understanding. 
Generally speaking, with regard to the Fernstudien materials, it all boils down to finding a balanced 
proportion between: 

An "orientational review' that is to say, a kind of statement of general points and categories, and 
Detailed study of individual key points which serve as examples in the relevant subjects. 

Talcing everything into consideration, Fernstudien will have to be programmed for the following 
reasons, It is a question, first, of planning the program of study in \.ry great detail beforehand, 
secondly, of taking into account (he difficulties and thereby eliminating them, thirdly, of considering 
the difficulties and obstacles from the point of view of didactics, the psychology of learning, and 
economy of work, fourthly of correctly ev. luating beforehand the requirements of motivation, con- 
trol and reinforcement. All this ean be acliieved by a well-construced course, embodying all relevant 
elements 

The aim must be, as far as it is possible, to incorporate the actual teaching principals into the study 
material itself, that is to develop 'self-instnictive' material, which is so carefully planned and tested 
in advance that it can replace as far as possible the teacher who in actual practice directly intervenes 
to help and correct. 

On the other hand, how'cver, with home studies on an academic level which are intended to lead to 
unaided work and critical examination, it will largely be a matter of breaking up the rigid way of 
learning which progresses along a fixed path by a series of restricted steps as contained in the idea 
of programmed learning, to break it up through less rigid forms of critical reflection. So it seems to 
p'e necessary, that before they plan out in advance a specific way or mel'nod of passing on infor- 
mation or directives of study for the participants, the authors of a lesson should briefly indicate in 
the lesson the difTcr^nl starting-points which exist from which one can establish aims end means of 
achiev'ng them within the chosen subject matter itself, and why this particular way was pre-pro- 
grammed in tins lesson. 1 he student must also learn the motivation for the author's particular choice 
of method because he, loo, should approach them critically and even break away from the pro- 
grammed method towards the freer realsm of enprogrummed, independent enquiry and investigation. 
That w'OuM be, so to speak, a contribution to the project which students are demanding nowadays - 
the critical university. 

The construction of academic home study courses which I have outlined is, of course, still in its 
infancy. The future directions are not yet clear and we will make many mistakes. From these 
mistakes we will have to learn. But we are convinced that fui ' cr developments along these lines wdi 
iead in the right divcciion. The object of experimenting with these new developments in the field of 
higher education and its organizations is to render possible and easier the (ran. . ion to the 21st 
cinluiy. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE EUROPEAN HOME STUDY COUNCIL 



Prcsufcnt 
Vice Preskk’fU 
Honorary Secretary 

fl imorory Treaa urcr 
^ feathers 



.4 c crccfit i) ig C oi t tmi flee 

i \htca I ionaf Research 
oKi! Derefopawnt 
Coaxinittee 

Co~operolhn 

Committee 

Constintiionai 

ContmUtee 

hi nance, Bmlgct and 
Audit Cumntittcc 

Sationaf Affairs 
Comma tee 

PuNic Helaiions 
Comtnitfee 



During the first Annua! Meeting of the EH SC - atlcncfcd by approximately 50 defegates fron 
member schools ~ a number of committees were elected in order to ii'sure an efficient functioning of 
the orginizativ^n. The Executive Committee is formed of: 

Mr. A. C. Wind Director. Koninklijk TechnicunA PBNA, Arnhem, The NelherUmds 

Mr, Kurt Craff - Educational Director, inslitut fur Unternehniciisfuhmng, Hamburg, Germany 

Mr. Afderl J. M. d^ Jong - I'residcnt. Famous Schools International, Amsterdam. 

The Netherlands 

Mr, Walter W. Mossinger - Director General. Institiit Mbssinger. Ziirich, Switzerland 
Mr. Pierre Brilet Director General. Ecole ABC dc Paris, Paris. F rance 
Mr, TomaszCar\er - Managing I/irector, Scuoli Radio Eleltra. Turin. lt:il\ 

Mr. John G. Eifton - Managing Direcloi. Capitol Radio Engineering Fnstitnte, Lorulon. Eiiigland 

The other committees and their respect be clu irmen arc: 

Mr. C. J. J. WjcdhaiJp, Managing Director, S'Tchling fViO, Amsterdam, “^he Netherlands 
Mr, Kurt GralT, Educational Director, Fnstitiit fur Lhiternehniensfuhi'urig. Hamburg, Germany 

Mr. Jean-ClauJe Tur.on, Director General Cl DEC, Monte Carlo. Monaco 

Mr. A. \an Daal, Rector. Ncdcrlands Schriftclijk Srudiccen^runi, CuFemburg, The Netherlands^ 

Mr, E'rits Kuiper, Vice President, ramou'; ScKooU International. Amsterdam. The Netherlands 
Mr. Fl Rotshuizen. Director, Koninkfijk Tcchnicum PBNA Arnlicni, The Netherlands 
Dr, Heinz Schwalbe, Educat'onal Director, Inslitul Mossinger. Zurich, Switzerland 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 



Institutes, wishing to apply for membership of ihe EH SC are kindly requested to lill out this appli- 
cution form, and mail it to the office of the Executive Director. The application form should be 
accompanied by brochures, catalogues and other printed matter relating to the courses offered by 
the institute. 



To: The Executive Director, 
European Home Study Council 
Ldkebergveien, 9 d 
Haslum Oslo 
Norway 

Name of the institute 
Managing Director 
Educational Director 



After taking notice of the aims, objectives ar.d functioning of the EH SC, wc would like to apply for 
membership of your organization. 



Street 



City 



Country 



Our institute uas founded in 



and offers courses in the follovAing subjects; 



Enclosed - or under seperale cover -* we 
matter relating to our courses. Wc shall 
material. 




^^^i^a'ogucs and of her printed 
prior t.i forwarding additional 



ERIC 



o 



Signature 



JUL17 ly/o 
on Adult 



D'tte 
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